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held at Deerfield, the second at Balti- 
more, the third is announced for- the 
coming fall in Chicago. The traveling 
exhibition for the year 1910-11 will be 
limited to Leather Work, including book- 
binding, printing, illuminating, and de- 
signs for reproduction, and will start on 
its circuit about the first of July. "The 
League," it is stated in the April issue 
of Handicraft, "desires within its mem- 
bership every organization which is ac- 
tively engaged in furthering the move- 
ment for the revival of the handicrafts. 
The more fully the League represents 
such activities throughout the country 
and is able, through the conferences, ex- 
hibitions, and its monthly, to influence 
their aims and guide their work, the 
sooner will the arts and crafts movement 
become a live and progressive element 
of which the public is actively conscious. 
When this time comes the false distinc- 
tions of the nineteenth century between 
the fine arts and other forms of art will 
disappear and the artist will be recog- 
nized for his achievements as a pro- 
ducer of beauty regardless of his me- 
dium of expression." 

An interesting descrip- 
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opened last month, is given in a recent 
issue of the American Architect by Fran- 
cis S. Swales, architect, of London. He 
says : 

"The very extensive buildings erected 
by Germany are almost finished. Hol- 
land is well represented with a large, 
happily composed structure in the gay 
and typical Dutch Renaissance style, 
and a gorgeous garden; it will probably 
be completed shortly after, if not in time 
for, the opening. It will be the best of 
the foreign architectural representations. 
Spain has produced a fine Moresque, 
solid-appearing structure with an open 
court — an exquisite reproduction of the 
Court of Lions of the Alhambra. France, 
the French colonies — Algeria, Tunis, 
etc., and the city of Paris are erecting 
very extensive and characteristic build- 
ings from designs of Messieurs de Mon- 



tarnal, Bouvard, Lefevre, Umbdenstock, 
and Acker, whose names are sufficient to 
guarantee the excellence of the archi- 
tectural work ; but, unfortunately, France 
is far behind with her building work and 
it is doubtful whether her exhibits will 
be ready before the middle of June. All 
of the main buildings erected by the ex- 
position company are practically com- 
pleted; all have been designed by Mon- 
sieur Ernest Acker, the architect-in-chief. 
They are fine buildings, in free classic 
style. The facade of the principal build- 
ing is designed in imitation of a masonry 
structure, with colored marble columns 
and panels with a great deal of bronze 
and gilded ornament, suggestive some- 
what of the work of Charles Gamier. The 
trellis decorations and the exceptionally 
beautiful formal gardening will be fea- 
tures corresponding to this exposition as 
did the cascades at St. Louis arid the 
lighting at Buffalo." Unfortunately, the 
United States has only an unofficial and 
unimportant exhibit in the industrial hall, 
though Brazil and Uruguay have erected 
fine buildings on well-chosen sites, and 
every nation of Europe will be well rep- 
resented. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

The current magazines present more 
than their usual quota of interesting ar- 
ticles on subjects pertaining to art. The 
Century offers a genuine surprise in an 
illustrated article on Jean Francois Mil- 
let's drawings of American Indians, con- 
tributed by De Cost Smith. That the great 
French peasant painter had any knowl- 
edge of the American Indian comes in- 
deed as news to the majority. This knowl- 
edge, it seems, was got at second hand 
from Catlin's portraits of Indians, ex- 
hibited in Paris, and from stirring ac- 
counts of adventure at Ft. Mackenzie re- 
lated, in the Forest of Fontainebleau, by 
Bodmer. In the Harper's is an apprecia- 
tive and informing article by Charles H. 
Caffin on Thomas C. Gotch, an English 
artist, little known in America, whose 
pictures of childhood and girlhood have 
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without question much charm. A de- 
scription of "Ancient Crafts in Modern 
New York" is given in the same maga- 
zine by Philip Verrill Michels, who tes- 
tifies that in a search for these crafts- 
men, he "visited weavers busy at looms, 
such as man has employed for two thou- 
sand years; saw black Vulcans labori- 
ously beating red copper into shape in 
the manner that man has employed since 
the days he dwelt in tents; beheld, at a 
woodcarver's shop, art that defies the 
onrush of invention; saw music-laden 
violins born as in the hoary past; wit- 
nessed the antediluvian method whereby 
cold iron is hand wrought into pleasing 
forms and hard bronze is cast as it was 
when the stone tool knew no iron rival." 
The Scribner's contains an article by R. 
T. H. Halsey on "Malbone and His Min- 
iatures," illustrated by reproductions in 
color, and an extremely significant paper 
by Frederic C. Howe, on "City Build- 
ing in Germany" ; as well as some notes 
on "Contemporary Women Sculptors," 
in the "Field of Art," by William Wal- 
ton — appreciative, commendatory, but not 
especially critical or discriminating. 
Everybody's reproduces in color, as a 
frontispiece, Frederick E. Church's 
"./Egean Sea," in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum, which 
is described and highly lauded by Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke. Under the title 
"Great Masters in American Galleries' - 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., reviews the 
elaborate catalogue which Mr. John La 
Farge and Mr. Jaccacci for some years 
have been publishing, or preparing for 
publication — a sumptuous work testify- 
ing to the discreet judgment of many 
American buyers. Stepping out of its 
prescribed field the Architectural Record 
publishes in its May issue an article by 
Gelett Burgess on "The Wild Men of 
Paris," referring to Matisse and his mis- 
guided followers, which, if lightly writ 
ten and amusing, is not flippant nor 
thoughtless. The leading article in the 
International Studio is by Montgomery 
Schuyler, on the New Wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and is followed by an 
illustrated review of the Whistler exhi- 
bition. The colored plates in this num- 
ber are specially good. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

PROMENADES OF AN IMPRES- 
SIONIST, BY JAMES HUNEKER, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, Publishers. Price 
$1.50 net. 

The reader of this little volume of 
essays is warned at the outset of their 
probable nature by a quotation which ac- 
companies its dedication to Frederick 
James Gregg, "Let us promenade our 
prejudices." Beginning with a chapter 
on Paul Cezanne, the author, an avowed 
impressionist, takes up for critical con- 
sideration, Rops, the etcher; Monticelli, 
the "Fada"; Rodin, the Giant; Eugene 
Carriere, Degas, Botticelli, Chardin. In 
Chapter VIII he writes briefly of Six 
Spaniards — "El Greco," "Velasquez," 
Goya, Fortuny, Sorolla, Zuoloaga ; and in 
Chapter X, of nine well-known etchers. 
Chapter XI is devoted to a discussion 
of Impressionism, Monet, Renoir, and 
Manet being in turn considered; and 
Chapter XV to a series of promenades in 
the great art galleries of Europe, notes 
made on a recent tour of rediscovery. 
Though Mr. Huneker declares that the 
foregoing memoranda are a record of 
some personal preferences and not at- 
tempts at critical revaluation, they will 
be found to take on in many instances 
the form of criticisms and to furnish an 
estimate of worth. The book is de- 
lightfully written, lucid, engaging, and 
conclusive. Mr. Huneker employs Eng- 
lish deftly and to good purpose, his 
analyses are subtle and at the same time ' 
trenchant, his criticism well considered, 
his style graceful. These essays are not 
profound, they were not intended to be, 
but by no means do they read "like a 
medley of hastily crystallized judgments" 
as the author expresses a fear that they 
may. Their sincerity is manifest, the 
writer's thought is clearly expressed, 
and the delight which he found in trav- 
ersing his garden and promenading his 
dearest prejudices is transmitted to the 
reader. There are no illustrations, but 
so vivid are the word pictures that the 
omission is scarcely remarked. Through- 
out the book frequent reference is made 
to the analogy between painting and mu- 
sic, not in a forced manner, but as one 
who sympathetically comprehends both. 



